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RESIDENCE LIFE 


The Committee on Residence Living _ is 
holding a hearing on residence life on March 
14. Interested parties may appear at the 
meeting or submit briefs by Friday, Mar. 
13 to Dean of Mens’ Housing, Robert Eus- 
tace, at Hingston Hall. A preliminary report 
will be released Mar. 20. 


Positions on the student board 


of publications. Applications are . 


now open for 1 chairman and 5 
voting members. No signatures 


required. Submit nominations to 
LMSA secretary, 6931 Sherbrooke 
St. West by Friday, March 13. 


REGULAR AND KINGS 


Nominations for the executive, 
English Students Association 


are open from Monday, March 9 to Wed- 

nesday, March 11. Applicants should sub- 

mit nomination forms signed by 10 English 
students 


to Maureen Newman - 482-981 2 
or Tom Shanahan - 766-5985 


Positions: - chairman 
- 3 conjoint committee members 
- secretary-treasurer 
- publicity manager 
- course evaluation chairman 
- 2 reps from each of 3rd &4th year 
university & 2 nd year CEGEP . 


There will be a general meeting for all English stu- 
dents, Monday, March 9, in Room A-109 at 5 p.m. 


Elections will take place the following Friday, March 
13, in room A-313 from noon to 1 p.m. 


O God, O Venus, O Mercury, 
patron of thieves, 
Give me in due time, I beseech 
you, a little tobacco-shop, 
With the little bright boxes 
piled up neatly upon the shelves 
And the loose fragrant ; 
cavendish and the shag, 
And the bright Virginia loose 
under the bright glass cases, 
And a pair of scales not too greasy, 
And the whores dropping in 
for a word or two in passing, 
For a flip word, and to tidy 
their hair a bit. 


O God, O Venus, O Mercury, 
patron of thieves, 
Lend me a little tobacco-shop, 
or install me in any profession, 
Save this damned profession 
of writing, where one needs 
one’s brains all the time. 
Ezra Pound 
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Natural Gas: 


a new phenomenon 


AGAPE 3 


There is a new phenomenon on the 
music scene today that is perhaps 
best personified in a Canadian group 
called ‘“‘Natural Gas.’”’ The seven- 
piece band is led by George Oliver 
of ex-“‘Mandalla” fame, and plays 
trademark music that is making it 
one of the most promising groups 
in the field of North American rock. 


Natural Gas is not (‘hank God) 
the typical “two or three guitars, 
one drum, and a singer’ set-up. 
that so many musicians have emp- 
loyed to capitalize on Beatles/ 
Stones/etc. fame. The instruments 
used include a piano, an organ, 
drums, a trumpet, a saxaphone, a 
trambone (yes, a trambone, that’s 
what I said), a bass guitar, and a 
lead guitar. They come off with their 
own sound; real and wild and excit- 
ing. 


The great thing about Natural 
Gas is that they play together, not 
as seven musicians on a stage, but 
as a total resonance. They are creat- 
ing their own cult as a tangent to 
blue-eyed soul, and it’s working. 


To generate the kind of music’ 


they do, Natural Gas is not held 
together by any one particular mu- 
sician. It is the final combination of 
all seven members of the band that 
results in the “total experience”’ 
of non-commercial hard rock, rather 
than the accumulation of various 
accomplished performers. The group 
as a whole is together only to play; 
there exists no “musician clique’, 
no distinct cult accompanying their 
distinct sound, and therefore, no sub- 
tle underlying “message” per se 
proposed by the group. The fact 
that the members often practice in- 
dividually destroys any “Bob Dylan” 
notion of a sub-culture with a mes- 
sage. They are the sound and the 
visual and the sensual but nothing 
more and nothing less. It’s more 
than enough. 


George Oliver has perfected stage 
techniques borrowed from James 
Brown, Joe Tex, and various other 
singers, rolled them into his own 


unique act, and comes off like dy- 
namite. He grips the microphone, 


crouches on the stage, screams, 
moves (on does he move!) and works 
himself into a sweating frenzy. Or 
he can come on with that just-out- 
of-reach tenderness, close his eyes, 
and get the audience “together’’. 


He can be righteous, or the all 
powerful man or the mindless freak 
who is moving his pelvis to the beat 
of a strobe light. 


Dave Berman plays the saxaphone 
with adept talent that allows him to 
flex his rythmns to the versatile 
abilities of the whole band. Leon 
Feigenbaum is the resounding power 
on the base guitar with the not-so- 
subtle sensuous throb of his instru- 
ment. Dave Classic plays trambone, 
and adds the jazz to an otherwise 
rock - type of music. Graham Lear 
has to be the best thing that has 
happened to a set of drums in a long 
time. Brian Wray is not only superb 
on the piano and the organ, he is 
also the brilliance behind the ar- 
rangements that appeared in the 
band’s fast-selling album. Dave Tam- 
blyn the easy-going guitarist with the 


T N.M’s ‘Hamlet 5 something is rotten 


classic un-acclaimed but vital role of 
a back-up man. Carl Watral plays 
the trumpet with the same expertise 
that allowed him to write one of the 
band’s best instrumentals’ “Rame- 
ses 1”’. 


Behind the scenes, Robby Maxwell 
knows the road managing business 
and carries it off very well when 
not totally insane. The visual aspect 
is taken care of by Mike Reid’s 
light show that is constantly sy- 
nomous with a hundred different 
paces and moods. 


There is a definite sexual excite- 
ment involved with the over-all sound 
of the Natural Gas. It transcends 
pop, rock, jazz, and other classic 
types of music, into the aura of 
a ure sound that cannot quite be tag- 
ged. 


The Natural Gas have arrived. The 
band is the best thing happening in 
Montreal right now, at the Boule- 
vard de Paris. See Them. 


Eileen Shea 


Yes. The Theatre 
Monde managed to 
Shakespeare’s goodies at Place des 
Arts on February _ twentieth. 


Not only does the usual bril- 
liance of Shakespeare’s handling of 
language constitute the work as a mas- 
terpiece, but indeed the plot alo- 
ne was worth a translation. Howe- 
ver, Albert Millaire, after fifteen 
years on the stage, managed to 
turn out the worst possible display 
of acting, with choppy: motions, ut- 
terly unprofessional movements, and 
the vocal projection of a French 
Canadian Gomer Pyle. However, 
the entire blame should not be pla- 
ced in the hands of Hamlet him-. 
self, for the cast delivered their 
lines in the classical ‘“‘Laugh-In”’ 
style, complete with blackouts and 
deadpan or overdone expressions. 


The element of comic relief 
that Shakespeare employs was ob- 
viously misunderstood by whoever 
translated the play. The humor did 
no appear in single acts, but 
was destructively written into the 
supposedly dramatic and traumatic 
scenes, thus ruining any emotion that 
the cast had managed to evoke so 
far. 


The only aspect of the play 
that was adequately mastered was 
the stage setting and lighting, and 
the fact that the play was staged 
in the Theatre Port-Royal. Admit- 
tedly, the task was a challenging 
undertaking, but in future the The- 
atre du Nouveau Monde should stick 
to their best field, of contemporary 
French productions that allow them 
to expose their potential 
to the appreciative audience they ha- 
ve acquired with past success. 
The play was a negative point in 
the career of a competant compa- 
ny, which is too bad considering 
the typical quality of Canadian acting. 


Eileen Shea 
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by Pat Crashaw 


Just a little over a month ago, Bertrand Russell passed. 
away truly one of the greatest minds of this century. In a 1959 
interview, then at the age of 86, Russell made the following 


statement: “The age of Competition has passed.’ Of course, 


the implications of such a statement are immense. 

Russell was primarily referring to politics when he said 
the above. Our world has grown too small for competition 
and now man must come face to face with himself. We can 
no longer afford, any of us, to compete one against the other. 
We must co-operate, work and live together. Our competitors, 
today, should not be opposing ideologies or ethnic groups but 
a decaying ecology and a technology which soon may be out 
of control, a “technocracy” in the jargon of Gabriel Marcel. 


Competition has led only to the 
exploitation of another. Man cannot 
afford to exploit anyone or anything 
any longer. He must come to grips 
with the realities of pollution, the 
social and domestic problems of va- 
rious national states, world poverty, 
and over-population. If man conti- 
nues to compete, he will only bring 
self-destruction and extinction upon 
his own species. An all-out nuclear 
and germ war could very easily 
annihlate man and, it seems to me, 
the very obviousness of that fact 
prevents there being an all-out war, 
or at least forestalls one. However, 
it is the more subtle problems that 
have crept up on man and his earth 
that threaten to hurt him most in 
the end -- pollution, poverty, and 
over-population, etc. This thought 
alone deftly drives home an observ- 
ation made by T. S. Eliot in 1925: 


This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
This is the way the world ends 
Not with a bang but a whimper 


- The renowned paleontologist, Teil- 
hard de Chardin, spoke of three 
stages of evolution in the progres- 
sion of consciousness: the appeaf- 
ance of matter -- “solidification”; 
the appearance of life -- “biosphe- 
re”; the appearance of mind or cons- 
ciousness -- “‘Noosphere”. This is 
applied to the total movement of 
evolution. Personally, I also see 
three varying stages in the evolution 
of the species of man: the emergence 
of man as conscious; the emergence 
of conscious man as person -- de- 
siring to better himself, competition; 
and finally, the emergence of per- 
sonal, individual man who is cons- 


cious of the other, co-operation. I’ 


believe that mankind is currently 
at a crossroads; man must now 
choose either to co-operate, to prog- 
ress in consciousness, to become 
aware of the other, to strive to 
build “community” or to bring about 
his own disaster, either agressively 
(war).or peacefully (pollution, etc.) 


If the age of competition has 
passed, what perpetuates it? Actual- 
ly, many things; but, one way which 
mankind can bring about an effective 
change is through education and 
re-education. Let it be noted here 


that I am not using education as 


a scapegoat for man’s social prob- 
lems, but I see education as a pos- 
sible channel for effective change. 


The present educational system, 
which we are miserably caught up 
in, is one of competition. I question 
this basic philosophy of competition 
on which our educational system is 
built because I feel, like Bertrand 
Russell, that the age of competition 
has indeed passed and, furthermore, 
as I have indicated above, compe- 
tition in today’s world, in man’s 
movement towards consciousness of 
the other, that such: competition ter- 
minates 
eventually, mankind’s total disaster. 
Competition has a valuable role as 


only in exploitation and ° 


a motivating philosophy in the earl- 
ier history of man (particularly in 
the rise of nationalism, the Enlight- 
enment, up to modern times) but 
mankind must evolve beyond com- 
petition. 


In education, I think a co-operative 
system could achieve effects over 
a number of generations. The first 
drastic change would be to revise 
the role of the educator from one 
who supposedly knows all the ans- 
wers to one of leader and guide 
of an educational team, teachers and 
students. I feel that most teachers, 
as most people, know and realize 
that they don’t have all the answers 
but they are forced to play the role 
-- a role which expects them to 
have the answers. It seems to me 
that the “prof should enter the 
group and together, teacher and stud- 
ents, work as a team to discover 
life and seek knowledge, making 
mistakes but growing through them 
by means of open co-operation. 


Many students, both high school 
and university, have “rapped” to 
me about how they feel education 


is making them so selfish. They’re 
always thinking in terms of, and 
sometimes taught to think in terms 
of: “What can I do?” “How can 
I get ahead?” ‘What is the best 
paying job for me?” “I, I, I... me, 
me, me.” As Gabriel Marcel ade- 
quately noted in Homo Viator: ‘I 
have no hesitation in saying that 
we must find some way of breaking 
free from the. asphyxiating atmo- 
sphere of examinations and compe- 
tition in which our young people 
are struggling.”” Education has _be- 
come a rigid, institutionalized and 
de-personalizing system. There is 


little free discovery of the self and © 


the other. And the immediate ex- 
periences of life and beauty are 
so removed and distanced that they 
seem hollow and “‘pseudo-”’. 


Furthermore, there are already 
enough tensions in today’s world -- 
a type of universal anxiety hangs 
over this globe like a sword of 
Damacles. Young people are getting 
so “‘screwed up” because they are 
pressured wherever they turn; they 
really have no, or all too few, real 
creative outlets in which they can 
discover themselves and others. E- 
ducation should be a creative ex- 
perience. So many young people are 
dropping out of school today not 
because they can’t make-it, not be- 
cause they’re stupid or incapable 
of working, but rather because they 
see no life value in education as 
it is today. Classrooms appear as 
strait-jackets. Have you ever met 
a kid who gets turned on by going 
to school? They certainly are a rare 
bunch. But does it have to necess- 
arily be this way? I don’t believe 
so -- I certainly hope not. 


Co-operation as the basis of edu- 
cation wouldn’t mean or imply la- 
ziness or inactivity. It just means 
that the workload would be shared; 
the unnecessary pressures of exam- 


‘self first?” 


inations and other such parapher- 
nalia would be non-existent. Ten- 
sions would still crop up as would 
conflicts but in an open and co- 
operative atmosphere one is more 
likely to resolve them than in a 
competitive one. 


Most supporters of the competitive 
system argue that motivation can 
only be achieved by competition. It 
seems to me that motivation comes 
with the consciousness or acknow- 
ledgment of a value. The motivation 
for co-operation lies in the other, 
in the desire to build a just society, 
community. It assumes a degree of 
consciousness on the part of man 
which I feel we’re at least approach- 
ing, although yet unattained. Moti- 
vation lies in one’s responsibility 
to one’s group -- each must carry 
his share of the weight. “Yes, but 
this is too idealistic! What about 
man’s constant desire to satisfy him- 
This is a very real 
problem. 


Man tends to be selfsih 
-- to think of only himself, to forget 
the other, especially when the chips 
are down. Without denying this real- 
ity, the possibility is present that 
we can transend it. My belief is 
that the evolution of consciousness, 
manifested externally in different 
and multiple social modes, indicates 
that man is capable of attempting 
-- that doesn’t mean or imply suc- 
ceeding -- but attempting co-ope- 
ration. I feel that man cannot wait 
any longer. He must learn to co- 
operate now with the other or else 
it will be “curtains” for mankind. 
Competition is outmoded; national- 
ism is moving towards convergence; 
education is insufficient and stagnat- 
ing, and man is seraching for some- 
thing better -- perhaps, co-ope- 
ration is a valid alternative. It may 
be our only alternative. 


Zabriskie Point 


Friday, March 6, 1970 — 


Cinematographers have _ recently 
become pre-occupied with contempo- 
rary man’s alienation from his en- 
vironment, in both a literal and sym- 
bolic sense. 

Michelangelo Antonioni has taken 
this theme and applied it to the 
United States in his, ZABRISKIE 
POINT. What results is not another 
“Easy Rider’ but rather something 
much more subtle and profound. 

Antonioni’s plot is weak, and at 
times slightly incredulous, but 
luckily is only one ingrediant in an 
overall cinematographic work of art. 


The alleged inspiration for the plot 
was a clipping in an Arizona paper 
about a boy who borrowed a private 
plane from an airport, painted it with 
love and peace symbols, and then 


crashed to his death returning it. 
Antonioni has altered, and elaborated 
on, the story so that the boy steals 
the plane while fleeing from the law, 
runs out of gas in the desert (con- 
veniently near a paint shop) where 
he encounters and makes love to’ the 
female protagonist, and is then killed 
by the police while returning the 
craft. 


Antonioni’s characterizations _re- 
present three basic philosophies of 
life. The male protagonist, Mark, 
represents the committed revo- 
lutionary segment of the youth cultu- 
re, that which advocates demolishing 
everything and creating a totally new 


order. The female protagonist, Da- 


ria, represents the peace-love-child 
segment, that which forsees a better 
and more rational society through 
mutual respect and understanding of 
all human beings. Juxtaposed to these 
two counter-philosophies is that ex- 
emplified by everyone else in the 
film, the American repressive, ma- 
terialistic culture. 

One sees the two counter-cultures 
continue until they accidentally con- 
verge. At this point their effect on 
each other is profound, for their res- 
pective perspectives are widened. 
However they are only enlarged in 
respect to each other. Antonioni, 
through his ending, shows that the 
synthesis is no match for the pre- 
dominate culture, and cannot exist 
within it, their basic precepts being 
so alien to it. Thus one realizes, 


as Daria does at the end when she’ 


learns that Mark has been killed 
by the police and sees the architec- 
tural monstrosity her employer has 
constructed into the natural terrain, 


that there is only one way out-com- 
plete revolution. The fabric of so- 
ciety - materialistic orientation, de- 
sire to be master over the natural 
environment - is not conducive to 
effective change. It must be tom 
down, and then re-constructed from 
scatch. : 
Antonioni’s imagery is fantastic. 
As Mark and Daria ascend the sen- 
sual staircase of carnal pleasure at 
Zabriski Point, couples (and trios) 
are seen indulging in love-making 
throughout the vast expanse of this 
geological wonder. When Daria opts 
for violent revolution in the finale 
scene, refridgidaires, bookcases and 
automobiles explode and __ their 
contents colourfully tumble through 
space to hard acid music. The house 
which Daria’s part-time emloyer has 
built into the natural landscape 
powerfully represents society’s do- 
minating attitude to its surroundings. 
The sybolism is at times as subtle 
as a Playboy fold-out. When Mark 


is mistakenly identified as a cop- 
killer after an occupation at Berkely, 
he flees on a bus and alights before 
two benches advertising mortuaries. 
After he is refused a free sandwich, 
one is immediately confronted by a 
bill-board advertising sandwich 
bread. However these and more are 
more than compensated for by scenes 
such as the last, where the sun rises 
after Daria has chosen revolution. 

Antonioni uses his camera as an 
artist does his paintbrush. There 
are weak parts, but overall one is 
confronted by a powerful, if some- 
what superficial, experience. 

This movie is bound to create 
great controversy. Its imagery and 
sybolism can be interpreted in diffe- 
rent ways. It depends whether you 
are up against the wall or on the 
lining squad. 

ZABRISKIE POINT is a movie 
that deserves to be accorded more 


than a salitans viewing. 
David Magil 


MLS.O Grand Concert 


Habitual concert-goers were af- 
forded a unique and pleasant expe- 
rience at Place des Arts this week. 

The occasion was the regularly 
scheduled MSO Grand Concert, fea- 
turing guest conductor Rafael Friih- 
beck de Burgos. 

The highlight of the evening was 
undoubtedly the rendition of De Fal- 
la’s ‘‘La Vide Breve”. This was 
the concert version, which meant 
the opera was performed without 
costumes or sets, and was the first 
Canadian performance of this work. 

“La Vide Breve” is a mixture 


A warm hearted soul 


The time is around nine o’clock 
in the evening, and though the room’s 
tranquil air (from a record playing 
somewhere) flow some of Dylan’s 
softer melodies. About the room lan- 
tern shaped lights give off a warm 
glow which gently falls on the people 
as they sit at the tables softly talk- 
ing. The stage as yet is empty, 
and all waits for the moment the 
week’s featured performer will step 
out. This is the quiet, secluded world 
of the BACK DOOR. 


Right on the corner of McTavish 
and Sherbrooke, the interested peo- 
ple gather at Montreal’s largest cof- 
fee house. Different artists each 
week transport you, for a few magic 


hours at night, from the trials of 


life and existence to an atmosphere 
of friendship and common _ under- 
standing. 


More people enter, the room fills. 
The awaited time draws near. The 
lights dim out, the curtain opens...... 


Len Chandler. 


Appearing last week was Len 
Chandler, an individualist in his 
style and songs. Having originally 
started performing in the “‘Village’’ 
some ten years ago, he moved to 


the West Coast, where he worked 
for a while as a_ songwriter for 
a major radio station. Because of 
this experience he has with him 
a repetoire of songs which touch 
on eveything from the love of a 
child to the Pueblo incident. 

He doesn’t just sing to an audience 
that’s out there; each night he “‘came 
down amongst us’. One can appre- 
ciate his songs, for within their 
lyrics a person can find experiences 
and relate them back to himself. 
His songs are not simple ballads 
like those of so many artists. Many 
are his own memories and expe- 
riences which he passes on to people 
as he travels around. Some of his 
songs like “Alli Oto” are strongly 
political and yet they express simple 
truths felt by all. “Alli Oto, Alli 
Oto took our guns away... why 
couldn’t “Alli Oto” just take our 
hate away.” 

His show was a great success 
but even good things must end, and 
now Len’s in Ottawa, but reassures 
us he will be coming back soon. 
He is an artist with something to 
say; try to catch him the next time 
he comes around. 

Tuesday evening I saw Patrick 
Sky and he and his back-up guitarist 
Eric Frandsen put on a brilliant 
show. There is no fraud or put-on 
about Patrick or his act. His gay 


and easy going manner is ever pre- 
sent, and he’s about the only per- 
former who is able to crack a sick 
joke a still recieve a terrific re- 
ception from the audience. ‘They 
kept the record and released me’’. 
Writing most of his own material, 
he relies solely on his own talents 
and ability to communicate and pro- 
mote himself. One of his songs, 
“Not The Lovin’ Kind” combines 
all the sweetness of Joni Mitchell 
composition: yet managed to retain 
his own particular western flavour. 
“Even Santa Claus isn’t free, what’s 
good for you isn’t good_ for me...... 
Tam not the lovin’ kind; my eyes 
are made of clay.” His lyrics speak 
poetically yet they don’t cover up 
what he wants to say: “reality is 
bad enough, why should I tell the 


truth’”’... well I don’t like livin’ but 
I don’t wanna die...... cause I’ll miss 
getting high.”’ 


Eric Frandsen can easily be com- 
pared to Red Shea (back-up guitar 
for Lightfoot). Eric is a man of 
quiet moods and stays in the back- 
round as his magic fingers literally 
fly up and down the neck of his 
guitar. He will be backing Patrick 
on his latest Columbia release, ‘‘One 
too many mornings’. 

Patrick will be at the Back Door 
until Saturday night. Try to make 
it down. Roman Jaskoiski 


of orchestral, operatic, and native 
Spanish singing and dancing. Trans- 
lated, it means “Life is Short’. 
It was inspired by the following des- 
cription of the fatalistic philosophy 
of the poor Spanish gypsies by Car- 
los Fernandez Shaw: “It’s hard on 
the woman (man) born poor and un- 
lucky from birth! It’s hard to be 
born an anvil instead of a hammer!”’ 
Basically, the plot tells of how a 
young gypsy girl is seduced and 
then betrayed by a wealthy man. 

The female lead was sung by so- 
prano Angelis Gulin. She has one 
of the most beautiful and dramatic 
voices I have ever heard. She pro- 
jected so well that at times the 
others (and even the orchestra) were 
drowned out. Her control and range 
were phenomenal. 

The other leads were good, par- 
ticularly Huguette Tourangeau, ins- 
pite of the fact that tenor John Stam- 
ford appeared to be too weak from 
time to time. 

The chorus, consisting of the com- 
bined forces of the MSO Choir and 
Les Chanteurs de Sainte-Thérése, 
were excellent and manifested great 
depth and fine tonal control. 

The distinctly Spanish element in 
the opera was provided by José Ga- 
briel Moreno, cantor, and Lucero 
Teno, castanests and dancer, both 
of whom Maestro de Burgos brought 
with him from Spain. Signor Morena 
chanted and wailed masterfully dur- 
ing the Andulasian songs known as 
soleares. Signora Tena brought the 
house down, as she used her in- 
credible body to perfection, with the 
graceful and sensual dance sequen- 
ces. 

The evening began with an excel- 
lent execution of Turina’s ‘“Danzas 
Fantasticas”, in which both impres- 
sionist and Spanish music are com- 
bined. 

Credit for the evening as a whole 
must go to Maestro de Burgos. He 
chose, interpreted, and produced the 
concert. Without his masterful di- 
rection, it would not have evolved — 
as successfully as it did. 

3 David Magil 
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Donald Howarth isn’t listed in my 
Bluffer’s Guide to the Theatre and 
I hadn’t read any of Centaur’s pub- 
licity flak so my trip down to the 
Theatre in the Old Stock Exchange 
the other night was a rare expe- 
rience: I’d never heard of the play, 
and I’d never heard of the author. 

I soon found out that A Lily 


_ in Littlé India is yet another Brit- 


ish-comedy-that-isn’t- - because-it- 
has-profound-tragic-overtones-type 
play. (Centaur has a thing about 
English playwrites, the only non- 
British product on view this year 
was Broadway super-hack Neil Si- 
mon’s Odd Couple.) Be that as 
it may, Alan Barlow’s playhouse set 
appealed to me, there was some 
funky rock music in the overture, 
and I began to think that maybe 
something exciting was about to hap- 
pen as I remembered the come-on: 
“A contemporary comedy-fable 
about the generation gap.” 

The play opened with some zappy 
dialogue that promised much, but 
brought forth little. Donald Ho- 


warth’s thing became readily evident: 
his characterization is Pinteresque, 
his dialogue is courtesy of Edward 
Albee, and the plot—well, let’s just 
say that ‘“‘comedy-fable” is good 
hype for _ corny sentimentality. In 
short, I had a feeling of deja-vu; 
I'd seen and heard all this some- 
where before, and presented a hell 
of a lot better. 

When Mr. Howarth is trying to 
be funny, the dialogue is filled with 
blue one-liners worthy of Laugh-In 
that had just about everyone in the 
audience nudging one another with 
a “Did you get that one, Ethel?”’. 
When he’s getting serious, Howarth 
hits you over the head with the 
most banal symbols and metaphors 
that might as well ‘be lit up with 
neon signs. ; 

_ The performances are uneven. To- 
ny Lloyd jis sharp and _ possesses 
a fine comic sense, and Griffith 
Brewer presents a finely-etched cha- 
racterization of an aged vicar. Ruth 
Dahan as a type of tea and crumpets 
Portnoy’s mother has her moments, 
but in general her emotional range 


ran the gamut from A all the way 
to B. David Schurmann is a fine 
actor, but he’s unfortunately played 
the same role in the three Centaur 
productions in which I’ve seen him, 
and Denise Huot looks as if she 
still hasn’t gotten over Jean Bro- 
die. 


Oh yeah—Elsa Bolam directs, and 
gee, the blocking wasn’t bad. 


Centaur Theatre presents A Li- 
ly in Little India by Donald Ho- 
warth; In the Old Stock Exchange, 
453 St. Francois-Xavier. Until the 
end of the month. 288-6315. 

Bob White 


David S 


enn, 


churmann, Denise Huot, and Griffith Brewer in A LILY IN LIT- 


TLE INDIA, by Donald Howarth, at Centaur Theatre until March 29. 


Homegrown talent ? 


Home-grown talent flourished (and 
wilted) at Loyola last week. © 

Thursday night featured the so- 
called Loyola Symphonette. Saturday 
night one witnessed the combined 
talents of Moloda Ukraina, Loyola 
Brass Quintet, Loyola Madrigal 
Singers, and Loyola Choral Society. 

Thursday night’s concert was a 
disaster. The Loyola Symphonette 
consists primarily of members of 
the community who have somehow 
aligned themselves with the Music 
Department, and supposedly have 
been in existence for nigh on two 
years. To put it mildly, they need 
much, much more practice. I had 
attended the concert armed with 


A lilting, 


reams of note-paper, 


_At intermission, 


intending to 
offer an objective and precise cri- 
tique of the performance. At the 
completion of the first piece, the 
Ubo -Roi Overture, I had already 
compiled one and a half pages of 
notes on flaws in the execution, 
infinitesimal points such as no co- 
ordination, multiple mistakes by dif- 
ferent instruments, and bad tempo. 
Realizing that I would exhaust my 
supply of paper by the time the 
first half was over, I ceased taking 
notes, sat back, and tried to bear 
with it. Unfortunately, I couldn’t. 
I made a _ hasty 
retreat home and tried to forget 
what I had just heard. They could 


not even give a plausible rendition 
of Strauss’ Emperor’s Waltz. 

I would suggest that the members 
of the Loyola Symphonette, indivi- 
dually and collectively, perfect their 
abilities before they attempt to ap- 
pear publically again. Some of the 
errors they committed in their ex- 
ecutions are inexcusable, except for 
a plea of complete artistic incom- 
petence. 

Saturday night’s concert was a 
complete reversal from Thursday’s. 
It was a sheer delight. Moloda Ukrai- 
na consists of about a hundred young 
ex-patriate Ukrainians who perform 
native folk songs and dances. Their 
songs are of live, love, and other 


* 


lyrical, leyrac 


basic emotions, and are performed 
enthusiastically and lustily with a 
spirit not evident too often to-day. 

The highlight of the concert was 
the Loyola Choral Society, who per- 
formed six of Brahm’s_ lovesongs 
and highlights from Fiddler on the 
Roof. They have surprising depth 
and control. Their singing is spirited 
and not forced. The individual voices 
of the respective members of the 


Society are extremely pleasant , some- 
thing which makes their performan- 
ces that much more enjoyable. The 
next concert they will be giving will be 


April 3. Go and listen to them, 


You'll be pleasantly surprised. 
David Magil 


Tuesday, March 3, 8:22 P.M. 
The marquee, in front of the Co- 
médie Canadienne, reads: CE SOIR, 


EN PREMIERE, MONIQUE LEYRAC! 


In the lobby, cameras from Radio- 

Canada whirl. It’s a big night. Af- 
ter two seemingly interminably’ long 
years, Monique is back in Quebec. 
The women are dressed up, not os- 
tentatiously but chicly, for this is a 
very special occasion. There’s time 
before the concert begins, so you get 
in the mood by purchasing, and guz- 
zling, a Cinquante, for the Comedie 
is the only theatre in town which 
sells brew. 
- To your seat. The spots playing 
on the red curtain give an impres- 
sion of a heart. How appropriate, 
for isn’t Monique the sweetheart of the 
Québécoise chansonnieres? 

Finally, after waiting for a half 


hour, she appears, enwrapped in a 


red sheath to match her flaming- 
red hair. 


Monique Leyrac is the total per- 
former. On stage, she carries herself 
so naturally that she establishes an 
immediate and warm rapport with her 
audience. She is completely at ease 
throughout; covering up faux-pas with 
ease. Her voice is incredible. It can 
do so much-sing torch songs, wail 
blues, scamper through light ditties. 
She has fine control and is possessed 
of a range an operatic songstress 
would envy. There is a warmth, a 
sincerity, about her. Her audience 
rides a wave of overflowing plea- 
sure with her. 


One notes a versatility and inter- 
national aspect in her repertoire now. 
She still performs the ever-popular 
compositions of Vigneault and Léveil- 
lé but has added compositions by Fe- 


lix Leclerc and others. From her 
performance Tuesday night, a few 
compositions deem mentioning. One, 
by Jean Fortier, was particularly 
touching. Another, about a young wi- 
dow who really doesn’t want to mourn, 
is delightful, and brought forth chu- 
ckles fron the house. Finally, their 
were two delightful ditties by someone 
named Leclaire, in which, with the 
able co-operation of Louise Bédard 
off-stage, a fugue - type counterpoint 
was. achieved. Perhaps a line from 
Gilles Vigneault’s immortal “Mon 
Pays” best describes Leyrac’s ap- 
proach to her art: “Ma chanson, 
ce n’est pas ma chanson, c’est ma 
vie!” 


Mlle Leyrac was more than com- 
petently backed up by a five-man 
combo (mouth organ, percussion, lead 
guitar, bass guitar, piano and elec- 


tric mini-organ) led by Frank Der- 
vieux. They provided just the right 
amount of virtuosity to make the show 
a completely professional effort. 


Leaving the concert at its comple- 
tion, the following questions plagued 
me. How relevant is Monique Leyrac 
to the Québecois culture? Is there real- 
ly such an animal as a Québecois 
culture? If so, is Mlle Leyrac really 
a vendeuse? Is she not just a French- 
Canadian equivalent of Canada’s Ro- 
bert Goulet, one who has forsaken 
her native land to seek and achieve 
international stardom? 


In spite of the above, Monique Ley- 
rac is a delight to watch. Voice, 
savoir faire, charisma -- she has it 
all, and that in itself is good enough 
reason to hear her. 


At the Comédie-Canadienne until 
March 15. David Magil 


a 


Bill Cosby will be appearing for. two 
shows at PdA March 8. 


ROCK 


THE BILL COSBY SHOW 

Salle Wilfrid Pelletier, P.d.A. 
March 8, 2:30 7 & 8:30 P.M. 
Tickets: $3.50 to $6.50 


LAURA NYRO 

Salle Wilfrid Pelletier, 

March 7, 8:00 P.M. 

Tickets: $3.50 - $5.50 at P.d.A. 
and Phantasmagoria, 3472 Park. 

This amazing composer, musician, 
and songstress, is reknowned mainly 
because of the following songs which 
have been adopted by various groups; 
Stone Soul Picnic Sweet Blindness, 
Eli's Coming, And When I Die, 
and Save The Country. 


RICHIE HAVENS 

Salle Wilfrid Pelletier, 
March 15, 7:00 P.M. 
Tickets: $2.00 to $5.50 


MONIQUE LEYRAC 

Comédie Canadienne, 84 St Ca- 
therine W 

March 2 to 15, 8:30 P.M. 

This world-acclaimed chanteuse 
will perform all her most popular 
songs. 


P.d.A. 


P.d.A. 


MASHMAKHAN 

Cycles (NDG and Decarie) 
Saturday, March 7 

9 and 11 pm. 

Admission is $1.00 


~ 


THEATRE 


SQUEEZE II 

Martin’s, 980 St. Antoine 

Tues to Thurs. 9 P.M., Fri 
9-11 P.M., Sat 9 & 11.30 P.M. 

This all new version of Canada’s 
longest running satirical review 


stars John Davies, Lynne Deragon, 


Marthe Mercure, and Ray Wads- 
worth. It is produced and directed ARTURO BENEDETTI MICHEL- 
by Dave Broadfoot. ANGELI 

Salle Wilfrid Pelletier, P.d.A. 
BALET March 6, 8:30 P.M. 


Theatre Port-Royal, PdA. 
Feb. 20 to March 22, no performance 
Monday 


'8:15 weekdays; 8:45 Saturdays; 7:45 


Sundays 
Tickets: $1.25/students. 15 minutes 
before performance 


The Theatre du Nouveau Monde 
presents Hamlet in French. Jean- 
Louis Roux, translator and direc- 
tor, has tried to throw more light 
on the personality of Hamlet him- 
self and the situation in which he 
finds himself, rather than repeat 


one of the many philosophical inter-. 


pretations which have been suggest- 
ed ever since the play was first 
performed. 


A LILY IN LITTLE INDIA 

Centaur Theatre Company 

453 St Francois Xavier, 
Montreal 

March 4 to 29, 8:30 P.M.; 7 
& 10 P.M. Sats. 

Tickets: $2.50/student weekdays, 
$3.50 weekends 

Contemporary English playwright 
Donald Howarth’s work deals with 
human weakness, and is concerned 
not with the human condition but 
rather with four specific incomplete 
lives. The real merit of the play 
lies in Howarth’s observation of do- 
mestic minutae and his feeling for 
the textures if everyday life. LILY 
is directed by Elsa Bolam, and stars 
Tony’ Lloyd, Denise Huot, Giffith 
Brewer, Ruth Dahan, David Schur- 
mann, Peter Eliot, and John Rich- 
mond. 


Old 


THE TENTH MAN 


Saidye Bronfman Centre 
March 12-29 
Tickets are $2.50 


Paddy Chayefsky’s enchanting co- 
medy-drama concerns an Orthodox Jew 
who believes his granddaughter is 
possessed by a dybbuk - an evil 
demon out of past time who has taken 
refuge in her body. He spirits her 
off to his shabby synagogue where, he 
hopes, the congregation will be persua- 
ded to perform the awesome exorcism 
ceremony. To complete the religious 
quorum, the required tenth man is 
rounded up off the street. The effect of 
the mystical exorcism on both these 
young people creates a dramatic, 
amusing and original play. Heading 
the cast will be Michael Gorrin, 
Muni Seroff and Mia Anderson. 


CLASSICAL 


BELA RUNDENKO 


Theatre Maisonneuve, P.d.A 
Tickets are $1.00 
March 8 


This impressive soprano will sing 
selections from Mozart, Scarlatti, 
Bach-Gounod, Adam, Verdi, Villa- 
Lobos, Rachmaninoff, Lysenko and 
Kropivnitzky. 


Artro Benedetti Michelangeli 


Friday, March 6, 1970 


TWO BIT PREVIEWS... TWO BIT PREVIEWS 


Tickets: $1.00 /student at C.C. 
A., 1822 Sherbrooke St. W. 


This renowned pianist will per- 
form an all-Beethoven concert of 
the following: Sonata in C major, 
op. 2, No 3; Sonata in E flat, op. 
7; Sonata No 32 in C minor. 


MCGILL FACUALTY FRIDAY SE- 
RIES 


Redpath Hall, McGill 
March 6, 8:30 pm. 


Admission Free 


Victor Sawa will play clarinet, 
Fred Nelson Violin, and Robert Ma. 
yerovitch piano in a concert of mu- 
sic from Brahms, Bartok and Leor- 
nard Bernstein. 


PRO MUSICA SOCIETY 
Theatre Port-Royal, P.d.A 
March 8, 4:30 p.m. 


Tickets are $5.00 for adults and 
$2.00 for students. 


Featured pianist is Albert Lotto 


playing selections from Brahms, Bach 
and Mozart. 


-MSO GALA CONCERT 


Salle Wilfrid Pelletier, P.d.A. 
March 10, 8:30 p.m. 


Guest cellist Leslie Parnas will 
be performing under the direction of 
the Spanish conductor Rafael Fruh- 
beck de Burgos. The program inclu- 
des Arriaga’s “‘Los Esclavos Feli- 
ces’, Haydn’s Concerto for cello in 
C Major, and Stravinsky’s “The Rite 
of Spring. 


will per- 


form in PdA on March 6. 
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